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EDITORIALS 


N the familiar and somewhat trite lan- 
guage of greeting to a new calendrical 
cycle, there will be more of hope than of 
exultation. For 1930 has 
Happy New Year been, all things consi- 
dered, a rather troubled 
year—a year replete with political up- 
heaval, financial distress, and industrial 
stagnation. In Spain the flames of revolu- 
tion flare, and in London the spirit of im- 
prisoned Ghandi sits at the table of the Im- 
perial Council and mocks a so-called liberal 
governmeni. Russia still defies her traduc- 
ers, and the shadow of Lenin begins to fall 
over the dictator ridden countries of 
Europe. China, weary of civil wars, evolves 
a nationalism to cope with the alien from 
without and encroaching Communism from 
within. Ethiopia crowns an Emperor, Haile 
Sasse, who is enamored with two appur- 
tenances of western civilization, machine 
guns and bombing planes! South Africa re 
mains officially heedless of the rising dis- 
content of 5,000,000 natives and unmind- 
ful of the importunations of lofty minded 
individuals of both races who are strivin: 
to bring about racial cooperation and ac- 
cord. Black farmers of Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast strike for autonomy through 
commerce—cocoa and palm oil—and un- 
armed native women find sudden death at 
the hands of their English benefactors. 
Meanwhile the gentle dove of peace is driv- 
en from disarmament conference to dis- 
armament conference by the eagles of na- 
tionalism and of war, and along the fron- 
tiers of a half-dozen countries glitter the 
bayonets of waiting armies. 

But what of the new world? To the 
south of us the tramp of our departing 
marines from Haiti is echoed by the tramp 
of grim revolutionists entering the capitals 
of Argentine and Brazil, and martial law in 
Cuba revives memories of the Spanish 
regime and the rise of the Cuban patriots. 

Even in the United States, rich beyon? 
compare, all is not well. The most efficieni 
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machinery of production known to man is 
somehow out of gear. Where Prosperi 
once abounded, Poverty creeps and Charity 
is doled to those who seek only a chance to 
earn, 

And not the least of these are the black 
workers on the threshold of industry, who 
have two fears—the fear of want and the 
fear of racial antagonism They have been 
warned to walk softly, lest— 

The Old Year Passes—Happy New Year. 
ALTHOUGH the recent White House 

Conference for Child Health and Pro- 
tection has received some disparagement 
and pointed criticism 
The White House from the standpoint of 
Conference actual accomplishment. 
from the siandpoint of 
race relations it was undoubtedly the most 
important of the three conferences called 
by Presidenis of the United States to 
consider this subject. For this was the first 
conference which Negro delegates attended. 
This was the first conference which has 
given any considerable attention to the most 
handicapped child in America. And that in 
itself is no little progress. 


GTUDENTS of political economy and his- 

tory will express no great surprise that 
forced labor and even slavery have been 
found to exist in Liberia 
by the Commission ap- 
pointed by the League 
of Nations to study con- 
ditions in that country. Slavery is not con- 
ditioned by color or race, and the examples 
in history of peoples holding members of 
their own racial stock as slaves are fairly 
numerous and include all the races of men. 

Slavery was probably not unknown 
among the tribes of Liberia prior to the ar- 
rival of the American freedmen. The 
memory of their own bondage which led 
them to adopt as their motto. “The love of 
liberty brought us-here.” should, however. 


The Liberian 


Commission 
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have served as an effective deicrrent to the 
impulse to follow the customs of their 
adopted country, even if their cultural de- 
velopment did not. But memory is short 
when profit is involved, and this motto, like 
some other mottoes of other countries, 
served merely as a vague, idealistic pro- 
nouncement without significance, unless it 
was historical. 

Happily the whole Liberian people can- 
not be held accountable for this heinous 
offense against their kinsmen. The respon- 
sibility in the main appears to rest upon 
the head of the recent President King who 
had perpetuated his term of office by 
methods which enabled him to become vir- 
tual dictator of the country. His resigna- 
tion coming immediately upon the League 
of Nations’ preliminary report is paramount 
to a confession of guilt. And his forced 
exile from the country would not be too 
severe a punishment to inflict upon him. 

American commercial and industrial in- 
terests are held blameless of any participa- 
tion either in the use of forced labor or of 
slavery. They are to be commended, as is 
Charles S. Johnson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences of Fisk University, 
who was the only American member of the 
Commission. 


T first glance it might seem that a solu- 

tion of the urban problems of the Negro 
is comparatively simple. Does the Negro in 
the city suffer from poor 
and inadequate housing. 
underemployment, lack 
of recreational facilities, 
high rates of mortality, disproportionate 
amount of delinquency and crime? Well 
then, the Negro should return to the farm 
where he will at least be able to possess the 
necessities of life and to lead a quiet, order- 
ly, healthy existence. Thus reason not a 
few well-meaning and earnest individuals 
who are rightly distressed by the struggle 
which the Negro must constantly wage in 
the city in order to survive. 

It is easy to indulge the imagination in 
contemplation of the joys of a bucolic exis- 
tence. But those who urge the Negro to re- 
turn to the farm as an escape from the in- 
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equalities of urban living forget that the 
tremendous increase in urban population is 
due primarily to the flight of the farmers, 
both black and whiie, from the hard reality 
of a profitless and apparently futile attempt 
to wrest a living from the soil. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that an agrarian life is ne- 
cessarily a happy one. The precipitate rush 
of millions of men and women from the 
farms to the cities has not been due to any 
consuming desire to exchange the peaceful 
conientment of the countryside for the 
tense competition which awaits them in the 
urban community. Rather, life on the farm 
for most of these has been a grim battle 
against overwhelming odds: Starved and 
sterile lands where the law of diminishing 
returns has begun to operate, inflation of 
land values, decreasing prices for farm 
products. This, in brief, is the story of 
farming in America for the last decade. And 
even the agency of government has been un- 
able to provide adequate relief for the farm- 
er despite the millions of dollars which have 
been appropriated for that purpose. 

For the black farmer the crop share and 
lien systems, the difficulties of securing ade- 
quate credit, the menace of peonage, all 
these have made his lot an unenviable one, 
and it is no wonder that he fairly leaned at 
the opportunity to escape when under- 
manned industry called in the years just 
prior to and after the World War. 

In the 1930 report of Arthur M. Hyde. 
Secreiary of Agriculture. little hope is held 
out for those who would urge the Negro 
back to the farm. Overproduction in farm 
producis overshadows al] other farm 
lems, and of this phase of agricultural life 
Secretary Hyde says: “Farmers, of course, 
must deal mainly with the supply phase of 
the problem in one way or another. There 
are two main alternatives. They can let 
matters drift until production is reduced ' 
the ruin of thousands and their elimination 
from the farming industry, or they can con- 
sciously direct the readiustment process to 
lessen its difficulty and hasten its end. The 
answer to overproduction is less produc- 
tion.” 

It would seem from this that the way out 
does not lie in an increase in the number of 
Negro farmers. 
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Higher Standards for the Negro College 


By Harry W. Green 


N interesting and imposing volume could be 
written on the development of higher edu- 
cation of the Negro in relation to the operation 
of those more or less authoritative educational 
associations known as Standardizing Agencies. 
These bodies have been exerting increasing in- 
fluence upon so-called Negro College education 
since 1920. The Negro college was born out 
of a genuine missionary spirit and its activities 
and objectives were more akin to religion than 
education in so far as religion and education 
can be conceived as essentially different. Like 
the American college in general the Negro col- 
legiate institution or post-secondary school 
sprang forth with the very definite purpose to 
train ministers of the gospel. Ministers of the 
gospel it did train in relatively large numbers, 
although its one curriculum served as a pre- 
professional pattern for the other “learned” 
professions of medicine, law, collegiate teach- 
ing, perhaps as effectively as it did for theol- 
ogy out of which ministers, missionaries and 
other religious workers were trained. It fol- 
lowed as a logical sequence that the best per- 
sons to preside over, and compose the faculties 
of, these institutions should have been minis- 
ters and devoutly religious men (sometimes 
women) themselves. There should be no dif- 
ficulty in accounting for the preponderance of 
course offerings in Latin, Greek, the Bible and 
its literature, together with formal logic and 
moral philosophy so called. These subjects 
are probably just as efficient in adequately 
serving the needs of the ministers as any others 
which scientific workers on the curriculum may 
now organize. 

A mere cursory glance over the catalog ma- 
terial of Negro colleges just before the close 
of the World War reveals some interesting facts 
worth mentioning for the purpose of later con- 
trast. The reverend professor bore the largest 
brunt of the responsibility for instruction, 
aided by other Christian gentlemen who knew 
the Bible, the art of ‘public prayer, and who 
mastered with a fair degree of success other 
religious techniques whether his teaching field 
was mathematics, natural sciences, or any other 
unrelated subject. It is generally known that 
these colleges were rather fastidious about the 
moral and religious qualifications of the teach- 
ers, demanding of applicants church affiliation 
of some kind, and that they refrain from danc- 
ing, smoking, and “worldly” sociality. An 


examination of the application blanks which 
prospective teachers were requested to fill out 
yields evidence to the fact that they were re- 
quired to answer far more questions bearing on 
moral, religious, and social life than on points 
relating to academic preparation and training. 
A great many “college teachers,” as any sort 
of investigation will show, held no first degrees. 
By far the greatest percentage of the “hiring” 
and especially the “firing” could be traced to 
moral causes. Holders of the advanced degrees 
in all their lean paucity were the objects of 
often abnormal academic suspicion. The 'prin- 
ciple of academic freedom so much demanded by 
professors in the American college and univer- 
sity was a thing not only not practiced, but 
virtually unheard of among the administrative 
circles in our Negro higher institutions. 

Quite a few of the exceptionally trained men 
of the race relinquished their positions of ser- 
vice in these colleges for fields ‘promising an 
outlet for their genius and passion. Then, too, 
the salary offered these teachers on the whole 
was at a woefully low level, precluding for the 
most part any possibility of progressive study 
and professional growth. 

The administration of these schools took on 
a religious complexion as might be expected. 
Religion is at its best conservative and dog- 
matic. If professors were scientifically trained, 
then they in only a few saving exceptions were 
guided by administrators unsympathetic with 
the method of science. Instructors received 
from their directors instruction in what to do 
rather than direction in what to do. Pastor- 
presidents fed their sheep (the teachers) in a 
manner almost similar to the method of “feed- 
ing” the congregation in the churches. Docility 
and not originality was a virtue fine and fitting 
for professors in the majority of the Negro 
colleges during the period (perhaps thereafter) 
under discussion. It is fair, however, to add 
that the “old Negro College” turned out many 
of the most outstanding men and women of the 
race; whether because of these conditions or 
in spite of them the present writer is not ready 
to say. Narrow range of course offerings, in- 
sufficiently prepared teaching personnel, exces- 
sively heavy teaching loads, sad lack of working 
libraries, pitifully inadequate science equipment, 
antiquated buildings, negligible endowment 
fund, primitive method of student discipline, 
ineffective administration, were all present in 
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the great majority of Negro post secondary 
schools when the once much discussed report 
of Dr. Jesse Jones exposed it to the eyes of 
the country and paved the way for the very 
effective work of standardizing agencies. 

It is the specific intention of this article to 
indicate in certain definite ways effects of stand- 
ardizing agencies upon the present development 
of higher education of the Negro. By stand- 
ardizing agencies is meant those state depart- 
ments of education, state universities, and 
regional associations, which lay down from time 
to time standards, professional, academic and 
otherwise, making minimum conformity obliga- 
tory to those colleges who would send forth 
graduates or non-graduates qualified to teach 
in the public schools of the United States, or 
enter unconditionally the professional or grad- 
uate schools of the university. The standards 
which these agencies set up bear a definite rela- 
tion to entrance requirements, graduation re- 
quirements, size and training of faculty, sal- 
aries of teachers, teaching load, finances, li- 
brary, laboratory equipment, curriculum build- 
ings, and the scientific spirit. Colleges meeting 
the minimum standards are assigned ranks of 
accreditment classified as A, B, C, and some- 
times I, II, III, or they may simply be desig- 
nated as being “fully accredited.” 

There are several standardizing agencies 
other than the Departments of Education and 
Universities within the states. The best known 
of these for our purpose is: Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the middle 
states and Maryland, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the southern states. These asso- 
ciations operate within the area in which all our 
Negro colleges are located. The American Med- 
ical Association determines the fitness of the 
colleges for pre-medical work. The Association 
of the American Colleges, the Association of 
American Universities, the American Council 
on Education, while not accrediting agencies in 
the strictest sense, admit only to membership 
those colleges and universities that are region- 
ally rated and in addition to this satisfy certain 
other requirements. 

Standardization in America is voluntary ac- 
tion. No college is surveyed for the purpose 
of accreditation except upon application. But 
despite the voluntary aspect of collegiate ac- 
creditment it is virtually impossible for a col- 
lege to exist as an important American institu- 
tion without the approval of these rating bodies. 
In the first place public school officials and uni- 
versity authorities discriminate against the 
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student coming from the non-accredited institu- 
tion and in the second place students knowingly 
will not seek entrance to such colleges. Pub- 
lication of lists of accredited schools have had 
an adverse effect upon institutions which did 
not appear. To the struggling Negro colleges 
or so-called universities in the South rating by 
standardizing agencies was the thing primarily 
worth striving for, and admission to the society 
of standardized colleges was a sort of academic 
heaven; and those persons in charge of check- 
ing standards were revered and worshipped like 
gods. Especially was this true of poor and 
needy denominational colleges. In case of the 
state supported colleges (which are of recent 
creation) this reverence was not quite so in- 
tense, since the states were more lenient with 
their own “children” than with those whom they 
adopted. 

Since 1920 or perhaps two years prior to 
that time the big majority of our post-second- 
ary schools have been turning all of their ener- 
gies toward collegiate accreditment as a goal. 
During this time we have witnessed a complete 
reorganization of the curriculum in most of 
these schools. We have seen the reconstruction 
of faculties and boards, the dismissal of a few 
presidents, the converting of “book rooms” into 
libraries, the removal of chemistry, physics, 
and biology from the field of traditional liberal 
arts into laboratory science, the budding forth 
of that most profitable collegiate activity 
known as research, and our present impulse 
and impetus for substantial endowment. Most 
of these changes reflect in rather striking 
ways the effects of the silent influence of stand- 
ardizing agencies. Although the present writer 
is quite willing to admit that the degree and ex- 
tent of the influence cannot be demonstrated in 
objective terms, the thesis is, however, one that 
would hardly be questioned and contested by 
specialists in the field of higher education of 
the Negro. 

The beginning years of the last decade 
marked great advancement in the direction of 
national accreditment of Negro colleges and 
universities. Howard University in Washing- 
ton and Lincoln University in Pennsylvania won 
accreditment from the Association of Colle~>s 
and Preparatory Schools of the middle states 
and Maryland. Followin~ closely to these in- 
stitutions came Morgan College with accredit- 
ment from the same agency and West Virginia 
State College, the youngest of them all, gained 
full rating from the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, while the 
Normal Department or Teachers College of 
Lincoln University, Missouri, was accredited 
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by the last previously named agency. Member- 
ship in the Association of American Colleges 
was granted (1930 report) to Howard, Lin- 
coln, Morgan, West Virginia State, Fisk, Wil- 
berforce, Morehouse and Spelman. Up to 
1929 Howard, Lincoln, Fisk, Morehouse and 
the old Atlanta University were the only insti- 
tutions receiving class I rating by the American 
Medical Association. Since that time over 
twenty of the best known schools have been so 
rated for pre-medical purposes. The present 
year finds the Association of Colleges for Negro 
Youth under the direction of Dean Dwight O. 
Holmes of Howard University active in influ- 
encing the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States to survey 
the Negro schools in this area to determine 
their fitness for standardization. This asso- 
ciation has been resisting, as one might sur- 
mise, suggestions tending towards this objec- 
tive. There is a probability that some of these 
colleges will meet the minimum standards of this 
accrediting agency. The American Council on 
Education has admitted to membership How- 
ard, Lincoln, West Virginia State, and Morgan 
(April, 1930). 

The facts and opinions represented in the 
foregoing paragraph may be generally known 
by all workers in the field and laymen as well. 
There is, however, an interesting and note- 
worthy effect of the internal working of stand- 
ardizing agencies not quite so marked and 
known. 

The presidents, principals, and deans of 
some of our most outstanding post-secondary 
schools used the accrediting agencies as a kind 
of an instrument with which they whipped 
board members in line when they dared to refuse 
their requests for better trained and better paid 
teachers, discontinuance of secondary work, 
adequate equipment for science, and increase 
of the number of volumes in the libraries. The 
dean, if he were professionally awake and ef- 
fective, brought pressure on the president who 
in turn passed it unmitigatingly on to the 
board. The standard-minded Negro college 
administrators had a terrible time with the per- 
sonnel problem of the teaching staff. There 
were on the faculty of quite a few of our schools 
men and women of power and influence who had 
given their “life’s blood” for the institutions, 
who had been “watch dogs” of the schools for 
twenty or forty years, but who were not so 
much to the liking of the standardizing agen- 
cies. They decorated the catalogs with multi- 
farious doctorate degrees, but these had been 
conferred honoris causa rather than in cursu, 
and were not satisfactory to the rating bodies. 
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The presidents and deans took advantage of 
this rare opportunity to pass the “buck” for 
dismissal, retirement, non-paying leaves of ab- 
sence, and professor-emeritus honors, straight 
to the agency where it rightly belonged. As a 
result we have on most of our faculties, as an 
indirect result of the inner working of profes- 
sional associations, what has been termed by 
the present writer elsewhere, “trained and inex- 
perienced immaturity rather than untrained 
experienced maturity,” as one noted in the 
years prior to 1914. Which is the worse of 
the two evils, if they be evils, can not be deter- 
mined accurately in the absence of scientific 
investigation. 

A strange development of Negro education 
is manifested in an examination of how the 
colleges and universities among Negroes began. 
All the schools began as colleges and univer- 
sities in name and developed some as colleges, 
others as secondary schools and junior colleges, 
some lost their identity in being merged with 
other schools, and still others disappeared alto- 
gether. Whether these names were denotative 
of ignorance, prophesy, or ambition only the 
future educational historian may tell. Lincoln 
University, the oldest higher institution, began 
with university units of college of arts and 
sciences, law, medicine, theology, and by neces- 
sity a preparatory school, but shortly after 
the beginning, discontinued all but the college, 
theological seminary, and preparatory school. 
The preparatory school was abandoned as a 
unit of the university in 1892. Howard Uni- 
versity retained her secondary work until 1918. 
This unit was laid aside by reason of pressure 
coming from the necessity of meeting the stand- 
ards for a full-fledged university, and the reader 
may recall that there was dissension even among 
certain members of the Howard Alumni as to 
whether the university had made the wise move. 

In the South all the higher institutions for 
colored people were weighted down by the onus 
of elementary and secondary grade work and 
a so-called college department superimposed. 
This was the condition when the government 
survey conducted by Dr. Jesse Jones was made, 
and accounts in the main for the writer’s use of 
the term “post-secondary” several times in this 
article. Carrying high school work as a major 
part of the program was imperative for these 
“colleges.” There was no choice. The ideal 
of democracy in education even in 1915 was in 
no wise approximated in the South as a whole. 
But with the rapid increase of the college en- 
rollment following the close of the World War 
shaking off the shackles of secondary chains 
was sheer compulsion for the colleges. But 
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the schools needed the standard-mindedness 
that only the agencies could give to enable them 
to sense the significance of such a step. They 
soon discovered the impossibility in the dual 
effort to maintain a separate college and sepa- 
rate high school with distinct independence as 
to faculty, curriculum, buildings, libraries, 
laboratories, and spirit. In thus effecting this 
segregation accrediting agencies paved the 
way for efficient work in higher institutions 
and at the same time taught the states more 
cogently their duty to its colored citizens. 

The Negro college is just coming of age. 
Standardization was at least fifteen years old 
before any cognizance was taken of Negro edu- 
cation. When the present writer in 1922 wrote 
a letter to the Department of Education of the 
state of Texas inquiring about the possibility 
of having his college inspected for rating pur- 
poses, he received the.strange reply that the 
department had not considered the probability 
of applying standards to Negro schools or col- 
leges. Yet stranger still Negro schools were 
approved without any guiding principles for 
the purpose of certifying teachers for public 
service in the schools. This article has already 
pointed out the fact that here in 1930 the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States is just beginning to 
realize that the collegiate institutions of the 
race have a definite contribution to make in 
American life and their fitness for being called 
colleges and universities should be authorita- 
tively determined. 

Perhaps the time is ripe for pointed sugges- 
tions for Negro faculties and administrations 
of accredited higher institutions. Somewhere in 
this discussion the author has characterized ac- 
curately or not hard-won accreditment as a 
wind of “academic heaven” to Negro college 
officials. “ When I get in heaven I am going to 
sit right down” is a naive philosophy of a cer 
tain group of Negro Americans. It goes indis- 
putably that this should not be the case of pro- 
gressive administrators and teachers in our 
schools. Education is life. Life is growth. 
Schools are social projects or human labora- 
tories for experimentation, for testing of theo- 
ries, for measuring the worth of human values 
—in fine for adequately equipping, more than 
any other social institution can do, the individ- 
ual for the demands of leadership and fellow- 
ship in a dynamic society. Each student is a 
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unique problem with a biological equipment, so- 
called mental make-up, educational, social and 
other backgrounds different from his fellows. 
This makes large demands on the curriculum 
for elasticity and adjustment. Now is the time 
for competent specialists on the staff of these 
colleges to begin experimenting in moderate 
degrees with different curricula in the search 
for improved patterns to meet the various and 
varying needs of the students. Research cen- 
tered about college teaching, the curriculum, 
personnel problems of the students, should be- 
gin with enthusiasm, and staff members by 
some approved system should study at the 
greater universities not only with a degree in 
mind, but a problem bearing a very definite 
relationship to their work on their own campus. 

It is gratifying to find Negro colleges ex- 
perimenting with Freshmen orientation courses 
and certain summation courses for seniors. 
West Virginia State College is now turning 
specific attention to “superior” students. Cer- 
tain courses will be offered to these students 
without the formal demand for class-attendance 
or traditional instruction from faculty mem- 
bers, under direction of an advisor with the 
approval of the dean and committee on student 
personnel, a student classed as “very superior” 
may select a problem for undergraduate re- 
search, the satisfactory working out of which 
will vield him academic credit as though the 
student had attended class in the formal way. 

Our present economic depression should pro- 
vide us added stimulus or “drive” to investigate 
in scientific fashion the problem of placement 
and misplacement of young people into the 
several vocations and professions. Wherever 
the ability and technical training are avail- 
able on our staffs, a Bureau of Educational 
Service with a research function should be or- 
ganized in our schools for the expressed ‘pur- 
pose of giving scientific vocational guidance 
and to make job analyses which may be related 
somewhat with similar psychographic studies 
of students who are prospective workers. 

With those suggestions more or less incong- 
rously set down the task of the writer has been 
accomplished. It is hoped that a little light has 
been shed upon a rather significant educational 
problem, and that interest will be stimulated to 
carry the study further into its more important 
implications, extending the boundaries of our 
present knowledge and making much room for 
educational efficiency. 
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Nordic Education for the Negro 
A Curse or A Boon? 


(A Personal Reflection) 


By E. Freperick Morrow 


Y education started fifteen years ago at 

the age of six. One year from now I shall 
be at the end of the long tether. An A. B. 
shall be conferred upon me, and thus equipped 
I shall be ushered out into the world to make 
my way. 

So far that is the same process undergone 
by myriads of other men for many decades. 
They have come and gone, either to achieve or 
fail. If they come to the 
end of their course with any 


Negro. I had picked Harvard. We com- 
promised, however, upon my agreeing to stay 
at the college they had chosen for a year, and 
then transfer to one of my choice. ‘They hoped 
that a year would be sufficient to remake me. 
They overlooked one fact—my age. I was 
only 17. 

In February I withdrew from the college they 
had chosen. That unfortunate difference (ac- 
quired) between other men 
and myself, made my life 


regrets or haunting ques- 


miserable. They could not 


tions as to the value of hav- What does it profit a Negro stand my self-assuredness 
ing spent four formative to attend a white college? Can and superiority complex 
years in college, they prob- the superior opportunity of while I could not under- 
ably were questions or re- training offset the loss of fel- stand their disdainful atti- 


grets viewed from a finan- 
cial or economic stand- 
point. They were seldom 
of a racial nature. That 
then is where many men 
have differed from me. 


own race? 


swer. 


lowship with members of his tude. Yet this contact had 
These questions a 

young Negro, a recent student 
of Bowdoin, attempts to an- 


done one thing for me, al- 
though it did not come to 
light until a year or two 
later. The glimpse into 
their beautiful society, the 


I am a Negro. That 
fact explains everything 
pertinent to my being. Raised in a North- 
ern community where the pressure of mak- 
ing a living prevents many Negro children from 
enjoving to the full the advantage of second» ~~ 
schools, I fortunately was one of the few able 
to carry on through high school. My compan- 
ions and playmates were mostly white. My 
activities and courses were different from those 
taken by the other members of my race. Hence, 
after four years together, Nordic girls and 
boys began to look upon me as some glorified 
black of white culture, different from what that 
color was supposed to indicate. 

Surrounded on all sides by this condition, 
it was only natural that traits and idiosyn- 
crasies peculiarly Nordic should be incorpor- 
ated into my personal culture pattern. My 
whole destiny was being shaped by this meta- 
morphosis. But fond parents sensed the change 
coming over me. They were sickened by the 
unfortunate condition. I was becoming a snob, 
a “hi-hatter.’” Dad spared the rod, but not his 
two edged tongue! 

When it came time to choose a college, they 
sought to quell my conceit by sending me 
to a Negro college, where an appreciation 
could be acquired for all that which is really 


sight of their loyalty to 
the race, devotion to the 
right, and desire to achieve, thrilled me, and 
turned my mind toward one end—the desire to 
share their ideals and to be of their brother- 
hood. 

It was easy, therefore, to persuade my father 
to send me to Bowdoin College. That little 
aristocratic college appealed, because there 
would be there the opportunity to belong, and 
to test my power among men typical of those 
found out in the trying world. I wanted to see 
if it were possible for men of different races to 
dwell side by side in brotherhood and unity, 
each bending its labors and efforts towards the 
uplifting and betterment of the other. 

So, for about four years at Bowdoin I have 
dwelt intimately among the Nordics. Played, 
dined, slept, talked, laughed, cried, fought with 
them. There is one other Negro lad here—bril- 
liant beyond description. So together we have 
lived within these walls. We have known what 
it means to be white. That is, how easy life 
seems, what benefits are derived, and what op- 
portunities are open if one is not cursed by a 
color. The doors that will be closed to us later 
on have been opened for four years. Those 
trivial comforts of life—good hotels, luxurious 
Pullmans, fast motors, interesting people, bril- 
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liant society, superb golf courses, palatial 
homes, have all been ours. To what end 
has all this been? Are we farther away now or 
closer to our race than before? I fear the 
truth. 

Thus, as the first chapter of my life is about 
to close, I timidly reflect, and fearfully wonder 
what tomorrow will bring. 

Up to now what is to be said in favor of a 
Negro seeking education in white institutions? 
No matter where it may be, it is inevitable that 
some men should question his being there. They 
cannot be blamed. Many of his associates have 
never before come in contact with Negroes, and 
if so, only those in menial occupations. It is 
only natural, therefore, that their reaction 
should be based upon information disseminated 
by their parents, acquaintances, books, press 
articles, especially those relating to crimes. 
Some of those whose opinions are unfavorable 
assume that birds of a feather flock together 
and relegate every Negro to the unfavorable 
class. This condition then, offers a splendid 
opportunity to the able, intelligent and cul- 
tured Negro lad to expunge such bigoted 
judgment. Since these conditions exist, a loyal 
Jeremiah is needed to ‘preach the doctrine of 
good will toward all men. At first he, too, 
may be stoned and mocked—but final opinion 
will always be that of respect. 

Secondly, there is a chance to compete with 
men who have always looked upon the Negro 
as inferior to them, in intellect and capacity. 
Of course, that is an asinine idea conclusively 
proved false by eminent scholars—yet white 
men are loathe to believe, and very often even 
after seeing are not convinced. But the oppor- 
tunity is there. 

What about social opportunities? Here is 
a situation that varies with individuals. How 
far it goes depends upon the compatibility of 
the different persons. There are always some 
men who accept other people for what they are 
(as regards character and culture) and not 
what they may be (as regards race, creed or 
color). There are a courageous few who see in 
the Negro all the human qualities of a really 
fine person. These men form his friendships and 
each search out the things in the character of 
the other that will be serviceable, and the things 
that will constitute an essential and harmonious 
counterpart to their own existences. This is 
one of the great joys of living—the ability to 
attract other men by one’s personality. It is 
one of the finest assets a Negro can have. At 
times it is the only thing that will gain him 
admittance to circles outside of the one into 
which he is born, or thrust by reason of color. 

Certainly something should be said upon the 
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educational side of this discussion. In one 
phase particularly do white colleges overshadow 
Negro colleges, and that is in endowment. Yet 
this fund in Negro institutions is increasing 
every year. It is no fault of theirs that the 
endowment is not larger. It is interesting to 
note moreover, that this fact has not prevented 
many of them from becoming first rate institu- 
tions. 

One has to admit, however, that the size of 
the endowment does make a difference. It means 
acquiring the best of professors, ‘providing the 
finest of equipment, affording infinite opportun- 
ities for research. Likewise can larger scholar- 
ships and prizes be granted. A greater varietv 
of courses are available. In short, every phase 
of education is adequately provided for—the 
convenience as well as training and learning of 
the student. This factor lures quite a few 
young Negroes away from their own colleges to 
others. The burning desire that they have to 
equip themselves for a useful life, causes them 
to seek those places where the opportunities 
are the greatest. 

There may be other things on this score that 
are significant—but they are perhaps personal 
things (like one’s taste for caviar—or clothes) 
that are not talked about. The things that 
really matter have been named. So much then 
for the boon of this type of education. 

What is to be said against a Negro seeking 
education in a white college? First and fore- 
most is the fact, that he unavoidably acquires 
a white perspective—a white sense of values 
as it were. The next step is that of seeing very 
little if anything in all things Negro—that is, 
always finding fault, always unpleased, always 
peeved or ungrateful for any enterprise under- 
taken by this race. This condition is fatal. 
The man rapidly deteriorates into a snob, and 
all race pride goes up in smoke. To what end 
then has all his education been? To no end! 
Dissatisfied with everything, he spends all his 
life criticising and opposing, and such a miser- 
able being benefits neither race nor self. If he 
had not had that prolonged glimpse into that 
imagined paradise, his attention would never 
have been centered in that direction. But hav- 
ing glimpsed, he cannot forget, and he cruelly 
snubs his people for things they cannot help— 
lack of money—lack of pomp and ceremony 
—lack of worldly things. The superficial has 
overcome him, and he has mistaken it for the 
all and end all of everything. Do not mis- 
understand me. This is not true of every 
Negro who has been educated in a white col- 


lege. Many have not entered into college life 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Paul Robeson, Jr. 


N a vine covered, brick house in Hampstead, 
one of the most beautiful and exclusive 
suburbs of London, a house not directly on 


the road, but facing 
the famous Heath, 
with grounds sloping 
from the back to a 
lovely park, swept 
by cool breezes from 
the Channel and 
shadowed by _ old 
oaks and chestnut 
trees, here I found 
“the little brown boy 
who lives at Hamp- 
stead.” If you press 
him further he will 
tell you that he is 
Paul Robeson, Jr. 
There is no name 
plate on the door of 
this house in Hamp- 
stead. One enters 
the old fashioned 
English garden, 
mounts’ the stone 
steps and presses a 
modest button. If 
you are expected, a 
solemn faced French 
butler will conduct 
you up the winding 
stairway to the big 
library-sitting room 
on the second floor. 


OPPORTUNITY 


A DAY 
AT HAMPSTEAD 


January, 1931 


By Granam McCanns 


Paul Robeson 


Books, books, books! 


All the books I have 
wished for and could not buy. Solid, big 
chairs, the kind in which even Paul, Sr. can 


sprawl with ease; 
lovely rugs and pic- 
tures, and dominat- 
ing the room stands 
in the alcove Antonio 
Salemi’s bronze head 
of Mr. Robeson. 
Here I met Mrs. 
Robeson, cordial, 
bright-eyed, alert. 
One is immediately 
impressed by her vi- 
tality and keen intel- 
ligent personality. 
She was modest and 
self-effacing regard- 
ing the success which 
had come to her hus- 
band. She merely 
smiled that little 
secret smile which 
one sees only on the 
lips of an utterly 
happy wife. 
Adjoining the li- 
brary is Mr. Robe- 
son’s room, large, 
high ceiling, wholly 
masculine as_befit- 
ting a big man. At 
the back of the same 
floor, wide windows 
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overlooking the park is Mrs. Robeson’s bou- 
doir. Here before the French windows stands 
an enormous desk, and here I realized was 
transacted all the business of the Robeson fam- 
ily. Mrs. Robeson is general manager, booking 
agent, secretary and advisor to her illustrious 
husband. Yet she finds time to direct her 
household with its staff of servants and to over- 
see the activities of her little son. At this mo- 
ment the desk was piled high with correspond- 
ence. I picked up a handful and let the white 
squares fall through my fingers. Letters, let- 
ters in large white 
envelops of _ finest 
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grandmother, Mrs. Goode and his governess 
will take him to Switzerland for the winter, 
soon he will begin French and German and 
other studies, but right now he is only intent 
on growing and playing and consuming large 
quantities of milk. The drawing room on the 
first floor had been converted into a huge, play 
room for him. Here he obligingly showed me 
his toys. Many were too complicated for my 
adult perception, but I could appreciate the 
huge rabbit with the wiggling ears and the 
donkey upon which he offered to let me ride. 
Curled up in a 
great arm chair that 


linen, letters bearing 
the crest of Euro- 
pean nobility, letters 
with the stamps of 
powerful magnates in 
the theatrical and 
musical world, 
ters and more letters 
all addressed to this 
black man who lives 
at Hampstead. 

“See,” apologized 
Mrs. Robeson, “I 
must work a little 
while. They come so 
fast.” 

And so it happen- 
ed that Paul, Jr. and 
I, hand hand 
wandered over the 
Heath and breathed 
in the good, clean 
air. It was one of 
these rare mornings 
in England when not 
a cloud can be seen, 
when the sky is bluer 
than the bluest sap- 
phire, when the air 
is laden with per- 
fume, a perfect “day in June.” While he 
romped I observed little Paul. Never was there 
such a fine two and a half year old. He is 
unusually tall and carries his broad shoulders 
well back while he walks proudly on sturdy, 
rounded legs. 

“Don’t you think he looks like his father?” 
Mrs. Robeson had asked, her eyes beaming. 
He does. I never saw a baby look so much 


like his father. He is a copper miniature of 
Soon his devoted 


the great Paul Robeson. 


Eslanda Goode Robeson 


afternoon read 
Eslande Goode Robe- 
son’s book entitled 
“Paul Robeson, 
Negro.” It has just 
come from the press. 
As I read I marveled. 
It might have been 
written by Elizabeth 
Barret concerning 
Browning; it might 
have been written by 
Carlyle of Burns. It 
is real, it lives. One 
laughs, one cries. It 
is not only the story 
of one black Ameri- 
can who has held on 
and achieved, but it 
will come down to us 
as a record of the 
hardships and strug- 
gles of every Ameri- 
can Negro who dares 
to dream and _at- 
tempts to do. 

Certainly I do not 
take one jot or one 
title from Paul Ro- 
beson’s greatness 
when I say that here I saw clearly demonstated 
the great, vital, loving, intelligent force which 
I am sure motivates his life. It is, after 
all, a long way from the football field of Rut- 
gers or the law class of Columbia to the stage 
of the Savoy Theatre, London; it is a long way 
from the little Presbyterian parsonage at 
Princeton to Branch Hill Hampstead, but Paul 
Robeson has triumphantly covered the dis- 
tances. He has genius, he has brains and he 
has a wife. 
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What Is Negro Progress 


OTWITHSTANDING the millions spent 

and the devoted service rendered in his 
behalf, the position of the Negro in American 
life is yet unstable and unsettled. Any Negro, 
speaking seriously, would state that the pres- 
ent plight is probably the worst since Eman- 
cipation. The reasons are obvious: First, 
America and the American Negro have never 
agreed as to the Negro’s exact status; and 
second, there was an early division of opinion 
among the Negro leaders as to the method of 
securing the most of what America has to 
offer. 

Just what the present status of the Negro 
would be if there has been undivided leader- 
ship and a united program within the race is a 
question. This paper merely concerns itself 
with the cleavage and its unhappy results. 
The division in the ranks of Negro leaders be- 
gan to assert itself about the time that the Ku 
Klux Klan and local outbreaks like the Wil- 
mington riots had deprived the Negro of the 
political recognition which he enjoyed during 
the decades immediately following the Civil 
War. 

One Negro group said, “We must first regain 
our political rights.” The other replied, “We 
lost ’em because we didn’t have an economic 
foundation—let’s get that first and political 
rights will take care of themselves.” 

The division of opinion which started as an 
honest difference of view-points among the 
Negro leaders, was greatly intensified by mis- 
guided extremists, or malicious self-seekers 
among the camp-followers of both factions. 
Such extremists and self-seekers were more 
numerous and more vocal among the “political 
rights” faction because of an eager response 
from the perplexed and harassed Negro public, 
and whatever justification there was for the 
acts of these fanatical problem-solvers was due 
to that inherent human impulse which hesitates 
to barter the fundamental richts of citizenship 
for a temporary expediency—even though it 
may appear to be more advantageous. 

Hysterical charges and bitter invectives were 
hurled from one camp to the other. Meanwhile, 
matters grew steadily worse as America ignored 
our feeble complaints, and as more Negroes 
became educated and better fitted to assume 
an active ‘participation in the civic, political 
and economic opportunities which are the foun- 
dation of citizenship. 


By L. Hotsey 


Much unnecessary bitterness was engendered 
and many wounds were made which have been 
difficult to heal. It is fair, however, to both 
factions to say that there were in each group 
many intelligent and consecrated men and 
women who labored without thought of per- 
sonal gain and while their combined efforts were 
frequently nullified because of cross-purposes ; 
as individuals, they made definite contributions 
to racial advancement. 

Thanks to the business depression of 1929 
and the unemployment of 1930, all factions and 
groups and organizations among Negroes, 
though not united, are working for the same 
objective—to get jobs for Negroes. This 
means a temporary cessation of conflict along 
the front which gives a “breathing spell” for 
stock-taking and sober reflection. 

When Miss Nannie Burroughs advised that 
the Negro in 1930 should hold but one con- 
vention—and that a job-finding convention— 
she was expressing the thought of thousands of 
Negroes, who have grown weary in the struggle 
for mere existence. 

About the time Miss Burroughs made her 
appeal, there appeared in the Negro newspa- 
pers excerpts from an address by Mr. Davis 
H. Pierce, a member of the Editorial board of 
the Cleveland Daily News and Vice-President 
of the Cleveland Branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Mr. Pierce said: 

“Labor saving devices, chain stores and 
chain banks are forcing him (the Negro) from 
the present precarious position he occupies. He 
is the last to be hired and the first to be fired. 
... He has no business and financial structures 
of his own sufficient to employ even a small 
fraction of his people. Since these same de- 
vices I have named are forcing white men out 
of work, it will be seen that the Negro, always 
last to be considered, is in for a dark future. 
I look for a permanent unemployed class among 
Negroes, higher death rates, greater crime and 
greater social dependency.” 

More recently, Mr. Harry H. Pace, in an 
interesting article in Opportunity on the em- 
ployment possibilities of Negro insurance, calls 
attention to a glaring lack of racial cohesion 
which is rapidly dragging the Negro even fur- 
ther below the level of economic serfdom. 

The foregoing examples of racial ineptitude 
are tragic testimony that the much advertised 
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“Negro progress” is mythical or somehow out 
of balance, for as the Kansas City Call says, 
“All we are and all we can be is wrapped up in 
our chance to work.” 

Now that we are all at last committed to a 
program of job-hunting in what Dr. Kelly Mil- 
ler calls the “battle for bread,” perhaps we 
may indulge ourselves in a little plain talk on 
some queer manifestations of the so-called 
“Negro psychology.” 

Perhaps the following statistical compari- 
sons may tell Miss Burroughs why we are too 
busy to have a serious conference on more and 
better jobs. 

In Little Rock, a typical Southern city, the 
Negroes represent 

21% of the population 
39% of the churches 
3% of the grocery stores 
In Houston, another typical Southern city, 
the Negroes represent 
17% of the population 
31% of the churches 
1% of the grocery stores (if any) 

The largest percentage of the family dollar 
goes for necessities—food, clothing and house- 
hold necessities. The sum spent annually by 
the Negro is so large that it confuses the imag- 
ination. To produce and distribute this mer- 
chandise to 12,000,000 Negroes requires an 
army of employees who receive millions of Ne- 
gro money in salaries and profits. 

Here is our largest potential outlet for em- 
ployment and yet not once have we had a seri- 
ous conference to consider an organization for 
its control. As a consequence, ninety per cent 
of this staggering volume is pure employment- 
quota-loss to our race and a corresponding gain 
for those who are many times the least sym- 
pathetic and helpful. 

One of the most serious handicaps to Negro 
commercial ‘progress is the absence of business 
group organizations for cooperation, research 
and protection. Among the whites there are 
more than eleven hundred (1,100) such business 
groups while the Negro has five (5). 

The present predicament of Negro barbers 
who serve white ‘patrons is an excellent ex- 
ample. Some years ago, an effort was made 
in Atlanta to pass an ordinance prohibiting 
Negro barbers from serving white customers, 
and it was only through the efforts of white 
friends like Dr. W. W. Alexander that its pass- 
age was halted. 

That should have been a warning to Negro 
barbers of other states to organize; but it was 
not. The Virginia barbers had a hard fight 
and, caught unawares, a similar bill passed in 
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North Carolina, with hardly a protest from the 
Negro barbers of that state. 

A colored business man, commenting upon 
the barber situation, says in a letter to us: 

“If you can get the Negro to give as much 
time to business leagues and trade unions as 
he gives to churches and secret societies he will 
have much easier going. Negro barbers in 
and other Northern cities who 
had white patronage have gradually lost out 
through lack of organization for their improve- 
ment and protection; lack of foresight in busi- 
ness and spending their profits aping the other 
fellow.” 

It is not surprising that this economic blind- 
ness should exist among us when we are told 
that the graduates of one of our universities 
gathered some time ago for their re-union and 
deliberately snubbed a member who was build- 
ing a small business with a push-cart. I am 
told that in 1929 this man’s business averaged 
nearly a thousand dollars a month. How 
many of those who sneered at that fellow can 
show his bank balance and have the credit 
standing which he now enjoys among whole- 
salers? 

Or how can you explain the following inci- 
dent : 

A young colored woman who teaches school in 
one of our cities invested her savings in a gro- 
cery store in order that her husband might have 
a “respectable” job. On Saturdays, the young 
woman donned a white coat and apron and 
worked behind the counter. Her social friends 
were horrified and actually ostracised her. 

We expend much time on the platform, in 
resolution committee rooms and around hot 
stoves venting our wrath upon the “powers- 
that-be” in Washington because the Negro has 
not been rewarded for his “unselfish, loyal and 
devoted service to the Republican Party.” So 
absorbed have we been in this traditional pas- 
time that we entirely overlook the one and only 
appointment under the government which has 
meant any genuine benefit to the race. And 
strange to say, that appointment was made by 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, who was then the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. I refer to the appointment 
of a colored man in the Department of Com- 
merce who is in charge of the “Small Business 
Unit.” There has been no appointment of a 
Negro by the government since Emancipation 
which is so important and so significant. It 
represents the first gesture of economic recog- 
nition for the race, and it opens the doors for 
commercial contacts which, if properly de- 
veloped, will help us to find the one and only 
way by which we may secure economic inde- 
pendence. 


| 
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The Church and Industry 


By T. Arnovp Hitt 


T LAST a courageous minister has dared 

denounce the Negro church because of its 
apathy toward the economic problems of the 
race. The minister is the Reverend A. Clayton 
Powell of Abyssinian Baptist Church of New 
York City, who, after calling upon his col- 
leagues of every denomination throughout the 
land to come to the rescue of the unemployed, 
makes this startling declaration: “It will also 
open the hearts and pocket- 


are beginning to think of their responsibilities 
to problems outside of the spiritual life of their 
parishioners. I have met them in eh Si often 


lately, and I know that they are concerned 
about the high mortality in so-called Negro 
jobs. A number of them call upon employers 
in the interests of Negro workers; and in the 
present unemployment activities churches are 
feeding the hungry, raising money, and active- 

ly engaged in rendering 


relief. 


books of their members and 
lastly would give us a re- 
vival of religion among 


Negroes for which we have | Opportunity James H. Hubert, | 
Secretary of the New York 
Urban League, will write on 
Harlem Meets Unemployment, 
a dramatic recital of the pres- 


been offering hypocritical 
prayers for the last twenty- 
five years.” 

Leading off with an ini- 
tial contribution of $1,000 
for the relief of the unem- | ent crisis. 
ployed, Doctor Powell avers 
that ten thousand ministers 


In the February issue of © 


Tue Eprror. 


aoa But the Negro church 
has arrived at the place 
when it can afford to de- 
vote more of its time and 
money to the daily prob- 
lems which the ten million 
Negroes must face. The 
organized genius of our 
ministers, as Miss Nannie 
H. Burroughs so well sug- 
gests, could be used to ad- 
vance business enterprises 


ought to give their salaries 
during the months of 
January, February, and March “to feed the 
_ hungry and clothe the naked.” Another ten 

thousand should give one-half, and another ten 
thousand one-quarter, of their salary for the 
same period. Failing to minister to the suffer- 
ing of the poor during this emergency he bids 
the ministry never again preach or read from 
the twenty-fifth Chapter of Matthew: “I was 
hungry and ye fed Me; I was naked and ye 
clothed Me.” This is strong, controversial 
language and many will object to it. Some will 
regard Doctor Powell’s reference to hypo- 
critical prayers as sacrilegious. Others will 
think he has placed the gifts from pastors at 
too high a figure, but there is no question that 
this eminent divine has voiced the sentiment of 
thousands of worshippers who are tired of min- 
isters who prey upon the naive faith of work- 
ing people without advancing the conditions 
under which they work and live. 

Doctor Powell’s philippic will not hit all min- 
isters, for there is evidence that many of them 


that would help solve Ne- 
gro under-employment as well as unemploy- 
ment. There are potentialities in cooperative 
business which churches of one thousand 
members (we have many with memberships 
as large and over) should undertake with 
prospects of success. Our largest deno» 

tions have provided many positions in publish- 
ing houses which provide illustrations for fur- 
ther co-operative ventures. To do this, how- 
ever, less money must be spent in church edi- 
fices and more in human welfare. I have heard 
it said that there are not more than four re- 
sponsible churches in Harlem not struggling 
with church debts. If this is true, then 
we need some mergers or foreclosures until 
church people are able to pay for their homes 
of worship. And the energy and dollars that 
go to pay interest on debts and keep church 
plants might be harnessed for business en- 
deavors which in the end will redound to the 
benefit of churches and push forward the 
Negro’s economic and cultural attainments. 
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The Negro Business League is responsible 
for the statement that in the City of Little 
Rock, Negroes have 31 per cent of the popula- 
tion, 39 per cent of the churches, and 2 per 
cent of the grocery stores. Doubtless this 
same disparity between the Negro’s religious 
endeavors and his business enterprises could be 
matched in every urban center of the country. 
The “Norfolk Journal and Guide” editorializes 
upon data furnished by Charles E. Hall of 
the Bureau of Census, in this illuminating 
fashion: “Taking the figures for Virginia we 
find that the whites have only 5.3 per cent as 
much money mvested in church edifices as they 
have in farm property, whereas among Negroes 
in Virginia church values represent 24.8 per 
cent of the value of farms owned by us. An- 
other interesting contrast is this: In Virginia, 
the Southern Baptist Convention (white), the 
membership of which includes thousands of 
substantial business men, bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, etcetera, has $13,681,848 in- 
vested in church edifices, or only about three 
million dollars more than the Negro Baptists, 
most of whom are hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, whose church edifices have a value 
of $10,491,231.” 


The Negro ministry must awake to the eco- 
nomic needs of their constituents. The church 
is losing hold on young people who are coming 
out of our schools in large numbers each year 
with no adequate opportunity for employment. 
They are not willing to listen to ecclesiastical 
sermons that hold out plenty in Heaven while 
they walk the streets on earth unemployed. 
They will not sing hallelujahs on empty stom- 
achs, and cannot pay for church mortgages 
out of empty pocketbooks. 


The fraternal orders have a similar part to 
play in this battle for bread. 


J. Finley Wil- 


PURPLE veil 
Blows over silver water, 

Entangling its misty lace 

In the pilfering fingers of dawn. 


Crest after crest, 

Wave after wave sparkle 

Like diamonds sprinkled over 

A counterpane of hammered gold. 


Reckless Dawn 


By Lawson Sypnor 
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son, Grand Exalted Ruler of the Elks, has 
pledged his entire membership to work for a 
plan that will give employment to colored men 
and women. A tailoring establishment and 
gentlemen’s furnishing store could give employ- 
ment to a considerable number of Negroes if 
they did nothing other than make clothing worn 
by the Elks who parade at their annual con- 
vention. A good merchandising business to 
selling wearing apparels to the families of Elks 
should do a creditable mail order business. The 
members of this fraternity should rally to their 
leader’s support and pool their private re- 
sources in some business direction. 

And so we see value to Negroes in this busi- 
ness depression despite the loss of jobs the 
race once held exclusively. They should 
emerge from this unemployment crisis with 
more wisdom than when it began. Unemploy- 
ment has had at least one salutary effect: it 
has prompted colored men and women to think 
constructively of their economic future, and in 
this respect they have far out-stripped their 
white brother. I doubt if the wisdom emanating 
from reputable economists, labor leaders, in- 
dustrialists, vocational counsellors and all the 
rest, will do as much to advance industrial 
relations as the constructive help of Negroes 
will do to advance their race’s thinking on oc- 
cupations. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
North as well as South, Negro workers are 
awake. When the world is again at rest indus- 
trially, whenever that is, the Negro will be in 
many lines of work hitherto denied him; and he 
will be in them through the pressure of his 
strength as a eonsumer, and the crystallization 
of his faith in economic power as a solvent for 
most of the ills that be-set him. In this he will 
be supported by his ministers, many of whom 
now recognize that the issue requires concerted 
action of all forces within the race. 


A crying sea-gull darts 
Toward the glistening brine, 
Swerves, then wings its way 


Toa greedy finger of land which 


Points out to meet the first onrush 

Of yellow rays. 

Now, dawn squanders the sand with gold— 
Like some proud spendthrift. . . . 
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The Literary Scene 


Chronicle and Comment 


January, 1931 


By Srerunc A. Brown 


ANNOUNCEMENT has reached the chron- 

icler of the second appearance of Folk- 
Say, A Regional Miscellany. This annual is 
‘the first of the many movements to relate the 
American artist to his environment, which is 
founded upon a direct return to the folk... . 
Believing at the same time that the best art is 
universal, it holds that the universal is rooted 
in the provincial.’ The question: “Who are 
the folk in America, and what can they con- 
tribute to American language and literature?” 
is answered by such authorities as Mary Aus- 
tin, Barrett H. Clark, Percy MacKaye, Louise 
Pound and Carl Sandburg; there are articles 
on such subjects as “Folk Values in Recent 
Literature on the Negro,” “The Blues as Folk 
Poetry,” “Folk Values in a New Medium,” 
“The Case Of The Folk Drama.” Contribu- 
tors well known to readers of these columns 
are Alain Locke, Langston Hughes, Waring 
Cuney, Lewis Alexander and the chronicler. 
The book, illustrated and beautifully done, is 
issued by the University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Carl Carmer, in Theatre Arts for December, 
likewise sees great potentialities for art in the 
American scene and folk. His.interesting es- 
say, “Alabama-Mine For Dramatists,” tells us 
of the untouched heaps of material waiting for 
the selecting, transforming hand of the drama- 
tist. He tells us of the mountaineers; of the 
middle-people of the middlelands, where the 
white man who feels an inferiority can take it 
out on the blacks; of the nowveaur riches; of 
the college boys; of the Cajuns; and of the 
Negroes. Carl Carmer’s thorough acquaint- 
ance with the South, has already been attested 
by the striking collection of poems, Deep 
South, published last year by Farrar and Rine- 
hart. These convey excellently Alabama folk 
idioms and beliefs and ways of life. . . . Thea- 
tre Magazine has an article “Look Away, 
Dixieland,” in which the author, John Ander- 
son, is in agreement with Mr. Carmer, but be- 
lieves the mine of material to extend over all 
the South. He says, “For here on our own 
doorstep is stuff no less touching and universal 
than the material Chekhov has wrought so 
superbly into his tear stained comedies” . . . 


Mr. Anderson’s belief that fiction has done 


better by Southern material is further sub- 
stantiated by Isa Glenn’s Short History of 
Julia (Knopf) which continues the ironic ap- 
praisal of mildewed traditions she began so 
ably in Southern Charm. . . . Po’ Buckra by 
Samuel Stoney and Gertrude Shelby (MacMil- 
lan) is a picture of the Southern tradition 
from another angle. Of interest in this book 
is the treatment of the “brass-ankles,” people 
whose ancestry is Negro, Indian and English. 
This book is by the authors of Black Genesis, 
reviewed in the November Opportunity. . 

Another recent novel on characters of mixed 
blood, but running more to stereotype, is Gulf 
Stream by Marie Stanley (Coward McCann). 


In Strike! by Mary Heaton Vorse, (Live- 
right) students of present economic problems, 
(and which of us can afford not to be?) will 
find a simply cone, earnest novel based upon 
the industrial disturbances in Tennessee and 
the Carolinas. In I'll Take My Stand a group 
of young literati regret the passing of the old 
South. If any readers of Chronicle and Com- 
ment think that these books concern them little 
—*‘well, by your leave, ye’re maybe wrong.’ 


Roark Bradford is creating a new John 
Henry myth in the Cosmopolitan Magazine; a 
new tall tale written out of wide acquaintance 
with Negro speech. It will probably stir con- 
troversy among the folk lorists, and dismay 
at some tea parties, not only in Boston. 


In the Age of Hate, (Coward, McCann) 
George Fort Milton is said to have added an 
able volume to the creaking shelf on the Re- 
construction. If any of these volumes succeed 
in crowding off Claude Bowers’ The Tragic 
Era, well and good. Mr. Milton at least doesn’t 
write a blood and tears melodrama, with angels 


and villains. 


Tin Pan Alley, by Isaac Goldberg (John 
Day Co.) is a chronicle of the popular music 
racket. He pays due attention to the Negro’s 
part, showing the influence of the slave songs, 
of the minstrel show, and of W. C. Handy. 
This book and Black Manhattan are somewhat 
supplementary. 


So runs a merely partial list. . . . But where, 
or where is the Negro author... . 
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YOU CALL THAT RELIGION? 


Ov’ Davin an’ THe Puiistine Boys, by Roark 
Bradford. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


HIS book opens up many interesting issues. Like 

OV Man Adam an’ His Chillun, it purports to deal 
with the religion of the folk Negro. In the reviewer's 
opinion, it doesn’t. It does give evidence of a wide 
knowledge of folk ways and speech in Mr. Bradford's 
native section; it is written by an American humorist 
of no mean talent. Its hilarity will endear it to a 
sophisticated audience. There seems to be no reason 
therefore why it must sail under false colors. 

Mr. Bradford plays amusing tricks with his four 
kings, a few queens, some jacks and a lot of jokers. 
His kings, especially David and Ahab, being ‘fleshy’ 
rascals, furnish much of the fun. Their difficulties in 
‘kinging’ spring largely from their amorous propen- 
sities, as has been the way with later kings; Ahab, 
truly father of his country, just won't settle down until 
haltered by Jezebel; David, resurrected from the earlier 
book, sows a few late wild oats, with a ‘young widder 
woman ... named Mis’ Cokybine, who lived over across 
de creek. Such favorites as Jonah, Elijah, Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, Daniel and his lions, and 
Paul and Silas are here, in apocryphal versions. At 
times there seems to be padding; the book seems more 
thrown together than its predecessor; and as one might 
expect from a sequel, the humor in more than a few 
places, wears thin. 

The book abounds with local color. Roark Brad- 
ford’s dialect is accurate; his ear is good, and his trans- 
cription able. The initiated will recognize the faith- 
fully presented background. “And, Lawd, you know 
good as me, you take a barbecue, and Sadday evenin’ 
an’ de Fou’th er July all at one lick, and she jest 
mighty nigh bound to rain!” There is the lore of the 
mule: “De mule he comed off'n de Henning Farm. . . 
He kind er stove up in his off hind laig, and deef... . 
He’s blind in one eye and a fool about his years when 
you puts a bridle on him.” Voodoo comes in, with the 
Witch of Enders, and the charm to defeat the Philis- 
tines, compounded of a feather ‘out’n a_ fryin’-size 
dominicker’s wing, a buckeye seed and a frawg.’ The 
externals of church life are shown: “So de deacon got 
up and resolved to call de committee and axed de king 
to step out’n de church to de matter was settled.” 
Occasionally a bit of folk wisdom rings true: “You 
lookin’ for fun in de wrong place. You lookin’ for a 
good time in sin, and sin is about de tiresomest thing 
in de world. You ought to look for yo’ good times in 
de Lawd, son.” 

The book’s humor, being based on actuality, differ- 
entiates Mr. Bradford from farceurs such as Cohen 
and Akers. Roark Bradford is in the line of Twain 
and Harris. He is a master of incongruity; of the un- 
strained anecdote. He knows very well the ridiculous 
sides of human conduct. FE. g.: (at Saul’s coronation) 
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OUR BOOK /HELF 


“Heavy, heavy hangs over yo’ haid, King Saul. Long 
may you wave!” He can handle humorous similes: 
Jehu to Jezebel, “Dey say you's a bad habit among de 
men, but I can quit you like I was quittin’ work... .” 

The bookjacket reads, “Interpreted in the Negro talk 
of Roark Bradford’s hell raising preacher, these bibli- 
cal people throw off their traditional robes and galli- 
vant something awful.” True, brother, true! (It is 
worth noticing that now the preacher differs from the 
‘representative’ preacher of the first book.) The jacket 
continues, “Here is real American folklore, . . . instinct 
with the genuine religious spirit of the Negro.” 

Genuine religious spirit? With ‘de Lawd, wanting a 
piece of chicken breast; with the Absalom story 
changed into a shady triangle; with the Good Samari- 
tan story disguised completely (when the Southern 
Negro might see in that story a symbol of his own 
great need, and his own great friendliness)? Green 
Pastures is immeasurably nearer the essential Negro 
religion in the South, because of the kindliness, the 
fervency, the genuine reverence it shows. To see the 
real limitations of this book, however, one should com- 
pare James Weldon Johnson’s Prodigal Son with Roark 
Bradford’s; or Langston Hughes’ Feet O’ Jesus with 
anything in the book. Or one might remember the 
spirituals. This book ‘instinct with the genuine re- 
ligious spirit of the Negro’? Hardly. . 

Srertrxc A. Brown. 


Suapes anp Srapows, by Randolph Edmonds. Meador 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 
N the hands of the artist neither fantasy nor realism 
exist as absolute qualities. The measure in which 
they approach purity is probably conditioned by both 
subject matter and intent. “Shades and Shadows” pre- 
sents a little group of plays which are hardly as fan- 
tastic as the foreword of the book affirms. Ariel is ac- 
companied by the shade of Caliban, and Caliban goes 
ever burdened with race and social consciousness. 
There is little poetry in Mr. Edmond’s style, yet 
there is considerable poetry in the ideal clothed by that 
style. Black Simon, the Negro in “The Devil’s Price,” 
drops into the drama like ebony laid upon celluloid, 
and one wishes that he might appear on the spectator’s 
side of the curtain and play an active part. There are 
surely “shades and shadows” in the book which lift it 
above the judgment of being mediocre, yet they are 
so infrequent among the more trite and outworn shop 
tricks of the dramatist that they cannot quite redeem 
the book. Fantasy does not necessarily depend upon 
such tricks. One feels that the frequent appearance of 
devils, angels, the use of soliloquy and the rolling of 
thunder are stones in a highway that might be more 
passable without them. On the other hand, behind these 
stones glimmers a philosophy, which is not yet clearly 
enough defined to give it substance. It appears in the 
tragedy of creating ghosts . .. the ghosts of a bad 
king which existed in the mind of Walton, while the 
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good king sat upon his throne, the ghost of Naboh’s 
faithless God, while the good God still looked down 
from heaven. It appears more strikingly in “Every- 
man’s Land.” The simplicity in which one soul, travel- 
ling the way between mortal life and immortality, re- 
veals to another that he is black, while even in that 
colorless and formless void his white brother has not 
yet shed the garment of his prejudice, approaches the 
delicacy of poetry. Yet into that simple, human scene 
the chariot of Mars intrudes with the disharmony of 
a mythology outworn long before the birth of the 
American race problem. There may be some question 
as to whether or not such fusion of differing elements 
is permissible even in fantasy. To be sure, the success 
of imaginative literature is in making the reader forget 
that the fantastic is not the real. That the two souls 
should be wandering, lost in the dim realm of “every- 
man’s land” does seem possible, but that they should 
be carried away by a god who has lain in his grave 
for two thousand years verges on the grotesque. 

One does not know if Mr. Edmond’s sensitivity to 
color and to sound is greater than his sensitivity to 
character, or if he has not wished to create human peo- 
ple to develop fantasy. Few of his characters are given 
a distinct personality, and the most vivid of them are 
endowed with only one outstanding trait. That Watson 
was made into a fiend by the devil may be sufficient 
explanation of his sudden change, but it is difficult to 
explain why he has forgotten the devil so quickly. “But 
it is all a dream,” the sympathetic reader may answer. 
Yet we do not know it is a dream until the end. We 
shall have to read the play a second time, saying, “This 
is a dream.” 

If the book does not give us the satisfying beauty of 
the upper air, and still lacks the necessary flesh and 
blood for realism, it does show us the possibility of a 
balance between the two attitudes. One wonders if out 
of the drabness of contemporary life, it is not possible 
to select the very elements of that drabness and lift 
them into the land that lies east of the sun and west 
of the moon, thus creating an imaginative world with- 
out the impediment of devils and angels, a world that 
still lets its feet sink into the earth, while its arms 


touch the floor of the sky. 
HELENE MAGARET 


Fork Cutture on St. Herena Istanp. Guy B. Johnson. 
The University of North Carolina Press. $3.00. 
TF ay of the critics who have recently asked, apropos 
of Miss Barrymore’s attempts at reproducing it, 
what Gullah dialect is and why, were hoping to find 
an answer in Mr. Johnson’s book, ‘they will be disap- 
pointed. Not that the answer isn’t there, but that it 
takes so long to puzzle out the technical language that 
all interest and energy are absorbed by looking up the 
numerous rereferences to the English Dialect Grammar. 
While this book, which supplements the study made 
by Mr. T. J. Woofter of the life at St. Helena and the 
Sea Islands, is of value to the linguist, the student of 
folk music and the historian of folk tales, it is obvi- 
ously not intended for casual reading by any one except 
a specialist. The volume is divided into three parts 
each of which merely serves to elucidate a point of view 
expressed in Mr. Woofter’s “Black Yeomanry.” 
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The first section studies dialect exhaustively, noting 
rules of syntax, construction and vowel and consonant 
change. Mr. Johnson offers a great deal of proof that 
Gullah has no structural, phonetic or vocabular—except 
in a very few isolated cases—relation to the language 
of the African tribes, but rather that all its peculiari- 
ties may be traced directly to prototypes in the 17th 
century English dialects, especially those of the South 
and Southeast. Even though one trusts Mr. Johnson 
completely, a dictionary is still necessary, and his claims 
would have been a good bit more convincing, had he 
quoted parallel constructions from the English dialects 
side by side with the Gullah. For instance the mere 
statement that a sentence like “De young gal pledjuh 
herself” survives in England to this day leaves one still 
with the impression that this is a typical Negro ex- 
pression. And then, while an occasional person may 
know enough of the historical evelopment of English 
to follow the argument, scarcely anyone knows enough 
of the African dialects to be sure that the same sound 
laws might not operate or vowels change as they do 
in English. 

The second section on music will, as Mr. Johnson an- 
ticipates, arouse the wrath of many who are tremend- 
ously sentimental about the spirituals as the great 
contribution of Negro culture to America. For by 
analysis of tunes, of words, and of rhythms, he proves 
conclusively that the spirituals, no more than the 
Gullah dialect, are a native contribution from Africa, 
but rather that they are simply an adaptation of the 
little known revival hymns sung by the whites in the 
late half of the 18th and first half of the nineteenth 
centuries. He directly attacks Mr. Ballanta for his 
thesis that the pentatonic scale is a unique feature of 
Negro music, showing that it was in a large number 
of cases present in this type of white music. In fact 
the only characteristic of the spiritual which is con- 
ceded an African origin is syncopation. One cannot 
argue with Mr. Johnson's facts, but one immediately 
asks, how the slave population came to have such a 
close contact with the religion of the poorer type of 
white? This point Mr. Johnson scarcely touches. 

The last section records a number of songs, games 
and riddles in Gullah noting their similarity to the 
English material in this field as well as to African and 
European folk lore. 

There is no doubt that an isolated culture zone like 
the Sea Islands is unique and that it is immensely valu- 
able to have a rapidly passing order adequately record- 
ed especially where there has been a minimum of dom- 
ination by the white group. Mr. Johnson’s findings and 
his interpretation of them are extremely interesting 
even if one feels that he is a trifle too anxious to make 
a case. There are so many facts on his side, that he 
could have given a little more space to those which con- 
fute it. The Negro’s contemporary cultural achieve- 
ments are rapidly becoming so generally recognized that 
he does not nced to bolster up his race pride by claim- 
ing a cultural contribution which he has not made, On 
the other hand, it seems equally pointless to affirm that 
the Negro has lost every African characteristic except 
pigmentation in two hundred years. And it would be 
sad if it were true. 


HANNAH MORIARTA. 
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AT THE CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE ANNUAL DINNER 
The Speaker's Table, reading from left to right: Rabbi Jacob Singh, Temple Mizpah; 
Dr. Horace Bridges, George W. Dizon, Ex-Governor Lowden, Eldridge Bancroft Pierce, 
President, Chicago Urban League; A. L. Jackson, Dr. John A. Lapp. 


Urban League 


Speaking about the Chicago Race Commission and 
the Chicago race riots at the Fourteenth Anniversary 
Dinner of the Chicago Urban League, Ex-Governor 
Frank O. Lowden of Illinois said: 


Without the League I would not have known what 
representatives of the Negro race should have been 
appointed to their half of the Commission’s mem- 
bership. From the first of the investigation to the 
last the League was the most potent force aiding 
us. 

Other speakers were: Dr. Horace J. Bridges, former 
President, Chicago Urban League; George W. Dixon, 
Dr. John A. Lapp of Marquette University, former 
President, National Conference of Social Work; A. L. 
Jackson, President of Provident Hospital. A. L. Foster 
is the Executive Secretary of the Chicago Urban League. 


In the annual report of the Milwaukee Urban League, 
of which William V. Kelly is the Executive Secretary, 
it is stated: 

Although the death rate from tuberculosis has 
dropped from 546 per 100,000 to 222 per 100,000 in 
1929, the general death rate is still in excess of the 
birth rate. According to the City Health Depart- 
ment this condition is attributable to the high in- 
fant mortality rate among Negroes in Milwaukee. 


At the annual meeting of the Buffalo Urban League 
and Memorial Center, Carlton K. Matson, editor of the 


Buffalo Times, spoke on the influence of the Press on 
race relations. Among other things he said the follow- 
ing: 

As a newspaper, we have an obligation not to 
throw a fact or an incident out of perspective in 
order to make circulation capital of a prejudice. 
Unless the fact of color is in itself a pertinent, 
relevant fact, it should not be made a part of the 
story. 

Any story which seems to suggest, even by im- 
plication, that a Negro criminal is more vicious, 
more dangerous, or in any way a proper subject of 
different regard and treatment from that given a 
white offender, is bad newspapering and a departure 
from sound public policy. 

The discussion of the evening was based on the thesis 
prepared by William L. Evans, General Secretary of 
Memorial Center and Urban League, Inc., on the sub- 
ject of newspapers and race relations. It was a thesis 
for his master’s degree and was highly commended by 
Dr. Niles Carpenter, Head of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Buffalo. 


The Kansas City Urban League has inaugurated a 
training course for household workers under the direc- 
tion of a home economics expert whose salary is paid 
by the Smith Hughes Fund. 

In the annual charity drive of Kansas City, the quota 
allotted to the Negro division was oversubscribed. 
Edward S. Lewis is the Secretary of the Kansas City 
Urban League. 
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Atlanta, Ga.; Talladega College, Talledega, Alabama; 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia; Virginia 
Union University, Richmond, Va. Fisk received “Class 
A” rating, the others “Class B.” 

* 


President John Hope of Morehouse College has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dean S. H. Archer as Act- 
ing President for the remainder of the 1930-31 school 


year. 


ISHOP TUTTLE Memorial Training School at 
Raleigh, N. C., was formally opened in October, 
1925, for the purpose of training church workers and 
social workers. Since the establishment of the school 
there have been fifteen graduates all of whom are en- 
gaged in some form of social work. Louise Love Brom- 
ley is Head of the Social Work Department. She is a 
graduate of Cornell University, 1922. 
The Department of Home Management is under the 
direction of Miss Mary E. Coleman, a graduate of 
Hampton. 


* 


The White House Conference 
In the summary report of the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Child Labor of the White House 
Conference for Child Health and Protection, the follow- 
ing statement occurs: 
It seems clear from a review of the material so 
far available on vocational guidance among Neg- 


Honorable Dwight W. Morrow 


Education 

Hampton and the friends of Hampton greet a new 
president in the person of Professor Arthur Howe, re- 
cently of the faculty of Dartmouth College. Mr. Howe 
is a graduate of Yale University in the class of 1912. 
While at Yale he made an enviable reputation as a stu- 
dent and athlete, returning after his graduation to 
coach the Yale football team. In 1913 Mr. Howe en- 
tered Union Theological Seminary and was graduated 
from that institution in 1916. From 1916-1919 he was 
chaplain and teacher of bible and history at Loomis 
Institute, Windsor, Connecticut. In 1919 he accepted 
the position of Assistant Headmaster at the Taft School, 
Watertown, Connecticut, and in 1928 Mr. Howe went 
to Dartmouth College as an Assistant Professor in the 
Freshman Orientation Course—An Introduction to In- 
dustrial Society. His wife, the former Margaret Mar- 
shall Armstrong, is the daughter of the late General 


Samuel Chapman Armstrong of Hampton Institute. 


Dwight W. Morrow, Senator from New Jersey and 
former Ambassador to Mexico, has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of Hampton. 

* * * * 
At the Atlanta meeting of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, seven Negro col- 
leges were added to the list of approved Southern 
colleges and universities. They are: Fisk University, i 
Nashville, Tenn.; Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Morehouse College and Spelman College, 


Arthur Howe, new President of Hampton Institute 
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roes that there is a serious need for guidance as a 
part of the educational program, particularly at the 
secondary school level; that public educational sys- 
tems will have to scrutinize more carefully than 
they have in the past the occupational conditions 
in their local community and elsewhere as a neces- 
sary preliminary to adequate and serviceable voca- 
tional preparation; and that industries and_busi- 
nesses will have to re-examine their policy as to 
types of employment available for Negroes as well 
as whites. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League, spoke as follows on the sub- 
ject of agencies for the care of the dependent Negro 
child: 

In the matter of operation and control of agen- 
cies for Negroes, we believe it is beneficial to have 
mixed boards of control. We believe it would be 
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definite relation will be found between inadequate edu- 
cation and readiness to give the law into the hands of 


the mob.” 
+ 


An Advisory Commission 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, an- 
nounces the appointment of a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Negro Education. The members of the 
Committee are as follows: 

Miss Fannie C. Williams, Public Schools, New Orleans; 
Fred McCuistion, associate director of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund; Dr. J. H. Dillard; H. Council Tren- 
holm, president of State Teachers College, Montgomery, 
Ala; Garnet C. Wilkinson, first assistant superintend- 
ent of public schools, Washington, D. C.; W. A. Robin- 
son, principal of the Austen High School, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; H. L. Trigg, state inspector of colored high 


A Graduating Class—-Bishop Tuttle School, Raleigh, N. C. 


desirable to have Negro dependents handled by 
agencies responsible for the whole community rather 
than to organize special agencies just for the care 
of the Negro group and that wherever it is possible, 
we believe there should be Negro representation in 


administration and support of these agencies. 
* * * 


Lynching 

According to George Fort Milton, editor of the Chat- 
tanooga News and Chairman of the Commission to 
Study the Causes of Lynching recently organized by 
the Inter-racial Commission: “Studies thus far com- 
pleted show that lynchings occur most frequently in 
communities considerably below the average in economic 
well-being. Where many men are living, year after 
year, on the fringe of hunger and heartbreak, they ac- 
cumulate a formidable mass of internal emotional ten- 
sions demanding satisfaction. Furthermore, in the ma- 
jority of studies thus far completed the communities in 
which the lynchings occured had less than a six months’ 
school term. Thus we believe that, in final outcome, a 


schools, Raleigh, N. C.; H. O. Cook, principal of the 
Lincoln High School, Kansas City, Mo.; J. W. Sea- 
brook, dean of the State Normal School, Fayetteville, 
N. C.; Dr. Jane Ellen McAllister, chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, Miner Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Harry W. Green, professor of education, 
West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va.; N. C. 
Newbold, director of the division of Negro education, 
Raleigh, N. C.; B. F. Hubert, president of the Georgia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Dwight O. W. Holmes, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C.; C. W. Florence of Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, Va.; Dr. John W. Davis, president of the West 
Virginia State College; Dr. W. J. Hale, president of the 
Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, president of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C.; Dr. John M. Gandy, 
president of Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va.; 
Dr. W. A. Daniel, associate executive secretary of the 
American Missionary Association. 
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Nordic Education For The Negro—A Curse 
Or a Boon? 
(Continued from page 13) 


or activities sufficiently to have felt this blight. 
But there are some. 

Another difficulty comes to the fore when 
one is in the society of one’s own racial group. 
One has lost one’s sense of ease and the habit 
of feeling entirely at home. Personally, I never 
know when to laugh or cry, speak or keep silent. 
A sorry state! 

In Negro colleges there is the opportunity 
to meet the chosen of the race—the intelligent, 
the clean, the splendid, the loyal type of youth. 
There is the finest opportunity to become race 
conscious and build up race pride. There are 
beautiful and noble women that some day 
will become the wives of those men who deserted 
and went elsewhere. There the hope of the 
entire race is focused—and the fire of achieve- 
ment and industry is kindled and kept alive. 
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OF BOOKS 

F the making of books there is no end 
.—~ thus spoke a wise man of the long ago. 
And it is true even yet. For the number 
of books about Negroes alone apparent- 
ly is increasing every year and consti- 
tutes a formidable part of the current 
literary production. 

Opportunity would give to its readers 
an intelligent knowledge of the contem- 
porary literary scene. But there are limi- 
tations as to space and time which we 
cannot overcome. We are happy there- 
fore to announce that the “Chronicle and 
Comment,” by Sterling A. Brown, which 
began in December, 1930, will be con- 
tinued in 1931. 

Sterling A. Brown is Professor of Eng- 
lish at Howard University. He is a grad- 
uate of Williams College where he won 
Phi Beta Kappa honors, and he received 
his masters degree in English at Harvard 
His poems and book reviews have fre- 
quently appeared in Opportunity and 
other ‘publications and to his own crea- 
tive ability he adds a critical insight that 
is exceedingly rare among present day 
commentators. 
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The Negro who has chosen the white univer- 
sity misses all this—and yet he is preparing 
himself to go out among these same people to 
make his way. The valuable knowledge that 
makes for harmony and understanding he does 
not acquire. Do you wonder I ask, is Nordic 
education for the Negro a curse or a boon? 


All those vital things which the Negro col- 
lege has to offer, I have in part missed—and 
may later lament. But in the last analysis, 
there seems to me to be one defense at least for 
these four experimental years spent among the 
Nordics. “As citizens we are to live many years 
in this world along side of each other, united 
in all mutual enterprises; loyal to a common 
government; sharing the same uplifting hopes 
and desires—and feeling the same oppressions 
and social wounds. We need therefore to under- 
stand each other.” That being so, perhaps 
these four years have not been without their 
value after all. 


WHO'S WHO” 


HARRY W. GREEN is the Director of Education, 


West Virginia State College. 
* 


ALBON L. HOLSEY is the Secretary of the National 
Negro Business League and organizer of the C. M. A. 


Stores. 
* * . 


HANNAH MORIARTA is a graduate of Smith, and 
has studied at Oxford. During the absence of Dr. 
George Haynes in Africa, she has been in charge of 
the Harmon Awards. 

* 
HELENE MAGARET, an honor student at Barnard, 


has published poetry in Orrortunrry and Harper's. 


STERLING A. BROWN is Professor of English at 
Howard University. 

* * 

SHIRLEY GRAHAM McCANNS is instructor of 
music at Morgan College, and at the time of writing 
this article was studying at the Sorbonne. 

EARL LAWSON SYDNOR contributes frequently to 


Opportunity and other publications. 
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